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The Reading Room of the British Museum. 
Over the entrance of the great reading 
‘oom of the British Museum is appropriately 
placed the bust of the late Panizzi—the foun- 
-er, as he may be called. The huge domed 
e. behind him, his work and monument, is 
me of the wonders of Hurope, now reaching 
o a considerable number. 

| The entrance to this hall is beset with diffi- 
vulties. At the gate of the museum, on a day 
when the reading room only is open, the police- 
en and warders challenge the visitor with 
w “Reader, sir?” Allowed to pass, he crosses 
phe open space, ascends the steps, enters ‘un- 
er the portico and finds himself at the great, 
mall, with more police and warders. Any 
signs of indecision, and he is sure to be chal- 
enged, “Reader?” If he crosses boldly, and 
makes for the glass door, where there is anoth- 
or janitor with a list, he isstopped once more, 
and made to show his passport, unless he have 
what is called at the theatres “a face admis- 
ion.” Down the long passage he gies, gives 
p great coat, stick, umbrella, parcels; passes 
through glass swinging doors, past other 
etectives, and finds himself in the monstrous 
cathedral dedicated to learning, and, as some 
say, also to idleness. 

It would be hard to give an idea of the 
first coup d’ wil; for there is literally nothing 
ike it. It has the look nearly ofa cathedral, 
‘with all the comfortable, furnished air of a 
“snug” library. Coloring for the sides is fur- 
nished by rows of the books themselves, which 
irun round the walls to a height of some forty 
ior fifty feet, and are reached by two light gal- 
leries. In the centre of the room is a round 
}counter, within which sit the officials, and 
‘which communicates with the library out- 
iside by a long avenue shut in by glass screens. 
Outside this counter is another, which holds 
‘the enormous catalogue, reaching to some 
hundred volumes; and from this second coun- 
ter radiate the desks for the readers. Noth- 
pas more comfortable or convenient can be 
Fconceived. You have a choice in seats even; 
‘hard smooth mahogany or softly cushioned; 
ppoth gliding smoothly on castors. In the up- 
‘right back of the desk is a little recess for ink 
“and pens, steel and quill; and on each side a 
‘leathern handle. One of these pulls out a 


swings in any direction, or at any height: the 
other forms a ledge on which books can be 
piled up and be out of the way. A blotting 
pad, paper knife, and convenient pegs under 
the table for putting away hats, &c., complete 
the conveniences. There are over five hun- 
dred of these, each having a number and let- 
ter. There are, besides, a number of what 
might becalled “research” tables—small, low, 
flat, and broad, which an antiquarian may 
have all to himself; and the lid of which lift- 
ing up, he finds a convenient repository, where 
he can store away all his papers, notes, and 
books until he returns the next day. Some of 
the more retired of the long benches are re- 
served “for ladies only;” but they do not seem 
very much to care for such seclusion. 

Round the room, and within easy reach, is 
a sort of free library where every one can help 
himself. This, as will be imagined, consists 
of books of general reference, and is very 
judiciously chosen. It comprises dictionaries 
of all languages, the best, newest; encyclo- 
pedias of every conceivable sort; long lists 
of the old magazines, like the “ Gentleman’s,” 
“ Annual Register,” &c.; ambitious collections 
of universal science and knowledge, such as 
the “Pantheon Litteraire,’ and “ Didoret’s 
Encyclopedia ;” histories of towns and coun- 
ties in profusion, and the best and most fav- 
orite text books in the respective classes of 
law, theology, medicine, mathematics, physi- 
ology, &e. The only weak place is the class 
of English belles lettres and biography, which 
is ordered after a very random and arbitrary 
fashion, comprising such poor books as “ Beat- 
tie’s Life of Campbell,” but not “ Moore’s Life 
of Sheridan,” having “ Twiss’s Life of Eldon,” 
and no “Life of Sterne,” and being without 
Mrs. Oliphant’s remarkable “Life of Irving.” 
In fact, it would be hard to say on what prin- 
ciple the choice is made. 

“Having chosen a seat—and if you come 
late in the day you have to take a long, long 
walk seeking one—go to the catalogue, for 
your book. And here we may pause to sur- 
vey this wonderful catalogue, a library of 
folios in itself. Every volume is stoutiy bound 
in solid blue calf, with its lower edges faced 
with zinc, to save wear and tear from the 
violent shoving in of the volumes to their 
places. On every page are pasted about a 
dozen neatly lithographed entries, and_be- 
tween the pages are guards, so as to allow 
fresh leaves to be put in, as the catalogue in- 
creases. As the guards are filled up, the 
volume is taken and rebound with fresh guards. 
Nothing can be fuller than the arrangements 
for this catalogue, as it even refers you for a 
biographical notice of a well known man to 
some of those little meagre,accounts prefixed 
to collections of their poems, and to biograph- 
ical notices and reviews. It also, to a great 
extent, helps the student to the real names 
of those who have written under assumed 
ones. ‘This is the new catalogue, but there is 


reading desk, which comes well forward, and! 


an old one partly in print and partly in man- 


uscript, and both must be consulted if you 
wish to make your search exhaustive. Period- 
ical publications make a department in them- 
selves under the letter P, filling some twenty 
folio volumes, to which there is an index, also 
in many folio volumes. London has nearly 
one folio to itself, Great Britain and France 
each several. Every entry is complete, title 
in full, date, place of publication, and a press 
645 a 10, 
3 
on a little form containing the rules to be ob- 
served, with blanks for name of book, date, &c. 

Having given in the ticket, the reader may 
return to his place, certain of having to wait 
at least half an hour, and he may amuse him- 
self by watching the smooth running carts 
laden with volumes, which arrive every mo- 
ment, and the attendants who are seen hurry- 
ing along through the glass screen, each with 
his pile of books, with their labels fluttering. 
Considering that some of these have to walk 
three quarters of a mile along passages and 
up steep stairs to fetch some remote book, 
and that often the forms are imperfectly filled, 
the delay is not surprising. A more intelli- 
gent, willing and obliging class of men cannot 
be conceived, always ready to volunteer assis- 
tance, even outside their special duty. It is 
pleasant to see how they exert themselves for 
novices, or for certain old veterans, filling up 
their forms for them. 

The readers are a very singular and mot- 
ley class. And here it is that some reform is 
wanting. A great deal of the time and trou- 
ble of the staff is taken up with supplying the 
wants of young boys and girls, and general 
idlers, who come to read novels and poetry, 
and take up the places of others who have 
real business. It cannot be supposed that 
the nation meant to pay for books and atten- 
dants, merely to wait on this useless class. 
A reform in the way of clasification would be 
useful, the putting these drones in a depart- 
ment of their own, and with one attendant 
only to wait on them all. Hvery book ought 
to be procured within ten minutes, and by a 
system of speaking tubes and small lifts, the 
matter could be much simplified. The Mu- 
seum would run fewer risks from the abstrac- 
tion of books, by limiting the number of read- 
ers. There are many traditions in the Muse- 
um of these robbers, some of whom, were al- 
ways suspected, but to whom the matter never 
could be brought home: while there was a 
“gentleman” who was not suspected, but was 
at last discovered. A Museum book is fortu- 
nately very unmarketable, it is so stamped 
all over; and ifa volume had two hundred 
illustrations, every one would bear this mark. 
To all libraries come people with a mania 
for cutting out prints, and at this one, on a 
stand made purposely, are exhibited two 
maimed and defaced books, thirty or forty 
leaves torn out, with an inscription explaining 
how they were placed there as a warning, &c. 


mark, such as which is to be copied 


This exhibition is a little undignified, and it 
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seems quite purposeless. The evil doers 
would only chuckle at it, while the well con- 
ducted have no need of such reminders.— 
Scientific American. 


(ee ts 
For “The Friend.” 


From the Letters and Papers of John Barelay. 
(Continued from page 68.) 

“1815, January.—Business, in its proper 
sphere, is useful and beneficial, as well as ab- 
solutely necessary; but the abuse of it, or an 
excess in it, is pernicious in many points of 
view. I cannot approve, in very many re- 
spects, of the intense degree of application 
and attention, which seems often to be re- 
quired of those that are in business. 

“There is one danger to which the man 
of business is particularly exposed, and the 
more alarming, because it is concealed,—I 
mean the danger of gaining a worldly spirit, 
and of losing that tenderness of conscience, 
that love of religion, which is the ground of 
all virtuous conduct. The person who is en- 
gaged in worldly affairs, whether the sphere 
of his engagements be large or small, should 
be most anxiously attentive to his eternal 
interests, that they also may be kept in_a 
flourishing, profitable condition: if this be not 
the case, the saying of W. Penn is true in re- 
gard to such an one, ‘ He that loses by getting, 
had better lose than gain.’ He should also 
be very jealous of his scanty leisure, that he 
may not omit to employ some of it in his daily 
duties to his Maker, and in the constant cultiva- 
tion of that holy frame of mind, which, it is the 
slow though sure tendency of the spirit of the 
world, silently to counteract. For I own I 
tremble at the very idea of any man’s mainly 
pursuing his perishable interests, when per- 
haps in one short moment he is gone. How 
inconceivably terrible and exquisite must be 
that man’s anguish, whilst on the very brink 
of going he knows not whither, to think that 
he has given up an eternity of bliss, for the 
empty grasp of that which is not. 

“1815, January 15th—The following re- 
flection is taken from a ‘weekly report,’ and 
was penned just previous to my attendance 
by way of initiation into business at my 
father’s banking-house :— 

“What an eventful period is shis, what an 
epoch in my life! When I look back upon 
the past, when I review the calm and seques- 
tered hours which have been so graciously 
granted me, and which I have so happily en- 
joyed, I cannot help concluding, that the same 
Almighty hand, which has hitherto upheld 
me, will be ‘stretched out still.’ And when 
I cast my eye forward to the future, to that 
dark and dreary scene, that chaos of troubles 
and perplexities, which human life for the 
most part discloses, I remember with conso- 
lation the expressions of the apostle, ‘We 
know that if our earthly house of this taber- 
nacle were dissolved, we have a building of 
God, an house not made with hands, eternal 
in the heavens.’ The time that has already 
elapsed, seems to be a season of preparation 
mercifully allotted to me, in order to quality 
me for the part which I am henceforth to act ; 
and those principles, which I have stored, 
must now with assiduity be put in practice. 
The greatest discretion employed at this first 
setting out in life, will not be sufficient to 
‘direct and keep me in the right path, unless 
accompanied with distrust in myself, and a 
corresponding confidence in Divine assistance. 

“1815, January 29th.—The very great 


benefit which may be (and which I trust is) 
derived from the system of self-examination 
that I have adopted, is more and more appa- 
rent to me every week. Every week have I 
to reprove, to exhort, to encourage, and to 
recommend ; as it were to callin my accounts, 
and to ascertain the real state of my heart; 
whilst every week—yes, every day, gives me 
abundant cause for contrition and abasement. 
I am thus led to a more intimate knowledge 
of the state of my internal affairs, and of the 
filth which still lurks within: whilst I am ren- 
dered less confident in my own unassisted 
efforts, and more desirous to be strengthened 
in obedience.” 

Same date.—“ Though I feel myself but a 
novice in serious subjects, yet further experi- 
ence gives me fresh ardor and eagerness to 
seck after and attain to that knowledge, 
which alone ‘maketh wise unto salvation.’ 
The more I study religion, and the more time 
and attention I devote to it, the more I feel 
persuaded of its unspeakable importance. 
There is no pursuit in life, whether of a philo- 
sophical, literary, commercial, or worldly na- 
ture, which can be compared with the pursuit 
of religion, in respect to the peace and joy, 
the profit and the pleasure, which it yields to 
the willing student. The immediate good 
effects of it, are only exceeded by its ultimate 
consequences. In prosperity the true Chris- 
tian is taught to be watchful and humble, and 
to consider that ‘the Lord hath given, and 
the Lord’ can ‘take away.’ In adversity, how 
happy he is, if he do but remember, that ‘this 
also is the Lord’s doing.’ In all that he does, 
his design is ever to do good,—his motive the 
glory of his Maker.” 

Same date.-—“O! Lord, thou hast been 
pleased to bruise me with a sense of my own 
iniquity ; thou hast in some degree opened to 
me my own heart: deliver me in thine own 
time and way, from under the burden of my 
transgressions: still continue to show me thy 
loving kindness, and to direct me onward in 
the path that leads to salvation. I know not, 
and it is better, O Lord! that I know not, in 
what condition or situation to-morrow’s light 
may find me; nor can I see before me: yet I 
pray thee, if I do forget or forsake thee, O! 
forsake me not utterly, for thy mercy’s sake. 

“1815, February 5th.—O! may I not neglect 
or delay to tale such effectual measures, as 
may certainly lead me to the attainment of a 
firm belief in the salvation brought about by 
the Saviour of men. May I not be satisfied 
with an historical acquaintance with these 
things, nor be content with what others may 
say, write, bear witness of, or believe in, re- 
specting a Redeemer; but may I be encour- 
aged, like Thomas the Apostle, to see and feel 
for myself; and may I make an availing use 
of every opportunity, every appointed means 
to gain the excellency of the knowledge of 
Christ Jesus, and him ecrucified,—that inti- 
mate knowledge and inward experience, com- 
pared with which, Paul counted all things 
else but as ‘loss and dross.’ Surely, such as 
are ‘kept by the power of God through faith 
unto salvation,’ are none but those, who have 
submitted themselves to the government and 
dominion of Christ by his Spirit in their 
hearts; and these truly know Him to be their 
Redeemer.” 

(To be continued.) 


The enthusiasm of the present age becomes 
the common sense of the next.— Coleridge. 


From The “British Friend.” — 
Shipwreck of Mary Prior. 

Having emigrated with my family to the 
United States in the spring of 1819, we took 
lodgings during the summer months at Village 
Green, a rural spot about twenty miles from 
Philadelphia. This place had little to recom- 
mend it but its quietude and retirement, and 
the opportunity it afforded me to make excur- 
sions in different directions with the view of 
obtaining a permanent settlement. Our resi- 
dence here was rendered the more agreeable 
by finding many members of the Society loca- 
ted in the neighborhood, to whose kindness 
we were much indebted. 

During our stay we usually attended Chi- 
chester Meeting, some three miles from our 
dwelling; and many a hot and fatiguing walk 
to it we had in that sultry climate. Buta 
very kind friend who lived near us would 
often take up some of the female portion of 
our family in his homely carriage, which was 
a great relief to them. 

One day as we were proceeding on foot to 
meeting, | was tempted to mount the rail- 
fence by the road-side to gather some cherries 
which hung in great abundance within reach. 
The cherry-trees in this vicinity are very 
numerous, flourishing wherever they have 
been accidentally sown, and growing some of 
them as large as our elm-trees in England. 
Much of the fruit is never gathered, but is left 
to the birds, or to fall to the ground for the 
swine. We had been given to understand 
that it was a common practice for travellers 
who wanted cherries to break off as large a 
bough as they were able, to save time, and 
eat them off the bough as they journeyed on. 
While thus mounted on the fence engaged in 
securing some of the tempting fruit, I was 
startled at perceiving a middle-aged man 
making towards me, whom I at once took to 
be the owner of the trees. For a moment, I 
confess, I felt something like compunction at 
the situation in which I was discovered, and 
began to make an apology, saying, I hoped I 
was not trespassing on his property. ‘Oh, 
no,” said the man, “you are not trespassing, 
but the fruit does not belong to me. You are 
welcome enough, I daresay.” And having 
recognized us at once as Hnglish people, he 
added, “Iam from the old country as well as 
you. My wife and I came over many years 
ago.” Perceiving that I was a Friend, he 
added, “ Did you ever hear of Mrs. Prior?” I 
told him that I had heard of her. ‘‘ Well,” 
said he, “we took our passage in the same 
ship as Mrs. Prior. We suffered shipwreck, 
and lost all our property. My name is Pigg. 
I live at that house yonder. If you will eall 
on us we shall be glad to see you.” 

The first suitable opportunity we had, my 
wife and I called at the humble dwelling. 
The husband was absent, but his wife, who no 
doubt was expecting our visit, gave us a cor- 
dial welcome. She began almost immediately 
to give us an account of their disastrous pas- 
sage to America; during the recital of which 
it did not appear that the lapse of twenty 
years had in the least degree blunted the 
vividness of her recollections of the sufferings 
and perils which had befallen them in cross- 
ing the Atlantic. 

Since my return to England, I have re- 
gretted often that I did not at once put the 
poor woman’s statement into writing as soon 
as I had heard it; but at that time I had no 
expectation of ever seeing my native country | 
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gain, or of being called upon to narrate the 
vacidents of Mary Prior’s shipwreck, all of 
which I supposed her relations and friends 
would have been made fully acquainted with 
vy herself. 

The woman stated that when she and her 
ausband had made up their minds to emigrate, 
they were in possession of property to the 
jmount of £500, the whole of which they laid 
ut in the purchase of goods suitable, as they 
supposed, for the American market, and which 
shey expected to turn to a profitable account 
on their arrival. They accordingly embarked 
with their property on board a vessel with 
many other passengers, among whom was 
Mary Prior. They had made but little pro- 
gress on their passage to America when the 
ship sprang a leak, which obliged the crew 
‘frequently to repair to the pumps to endeavor 
to keep her clear. Bat notwithstanding all 
‘their labor to effect this object, the leakage 
gradually increased, and soon became so great 
that many on board began to be seriously 
‘alarmed, and entertained great apprehensions 
vas to their ultimate safety. Relays of sailors 
‘at length were obliged to be constantly at the 
pumps; the fatigue of which was so great, 


and apparently to so little purpose, that they 


became exceedingly discouraged, and averse 


to labor, believing it was useless for them to 


endeavor to keep the ship afloat, as the leak 
“still increased upon them. 

Under these appalling circumstances Mary 
Prior often came on deck and urged the men 


-not to relax their efforts to save their lives. 


Her earnest persuasions were so successful 


that the crew did continue their exertions, 
_ though laboring under such great and increas- 
‘ing discouragements. 
that Mary Prior was frequently engaged in 


Our informant added, 


the presence of the crew and passengers to 
petition the Most High that it might please 
him to preserve their lives. “O!” she ex- 


claimed, “ Mrs. Prior was a wonderful woman 


in prayer !” 
They continued thus, day after day, for a 


"long while, without any improvement in their 


prospects, during which time Mary Prior per- 
sisted in urging and encouraging the sailors 


-_ to make renewed efiorts for their common 
safety. Notwithstanding all she could do, 


however, their circumstances grew worse and 
worse, for the water in the hold still kept in- 


~ creasing, and even made its way into the 


cabin. The sailors were so overcome with 
fatigue, in consequence of their exhausting 
labors night and day at the pumps, that it 
was with great difficulty they could be per- 
suaded to continue their exertions, for all ex- 
pectation of their rescue seemed, with most 


- on board, to have died away. 


Such was their condition, struggling, as it 
were, at once against fatigue and despair, 
when Mary Prior, early one morning, came 
on deck, and, with a cheerful countenance, 
proclaimed that she had good news for the 
ship’s company, for their deliverance was near 
at hand. She told them that she had been 
favored with a dream, or vision, in which she 
had been assured that a vessel that very day 
would take them all off in safety from their 
foundering ship. Yet she told the men they 
must still use every exertion to keep the ship 
afloat till the time of their deliverance should 
arrive. 

Mary Prior made this extraordinary an- 
nouncement in the most positive manner, 
without any hesitation, and apparently with 


the full persuasion that the truth of her mes- 
sage would soon be verified. She told the 
people also that even the name of the vessel 
that would rescue them had been made known 
to her, but that she had forgotten it. It was, 
however, she said, the same as the maiden 
name of one of the married women on board. 
There were soveral married women among 
the passengers, who were all summoned to 
tell their maiden names. “After many had 
spoken,” said our informant, “JT told them 
mine was Archibald, on which Mary Prior 
immediately said, ‘That is the name of the 
ship which will save us.’” 

Many an anxious look was now cast around 
for the friendly vessel, but for many hours 
none could be seen. At length, however, a 
ship was descried in the distant horizon. 
They eagerly watched her movements. She 
was steering their own course, and soon made 
towards them on perceiving their signals of 
distress. 

When the ship came within speaking dis- 
tance, and her captain found that they were in 
a sinking condition, he ordered out his boats, 
and with great promptitude proceeded to con- 
vey the passengers on board his own vessel, 
and happily succeeded in rescuing them all ; 
but such was the emergency of the case, and 
so imminent their danger, that no attempt 
could be made to save any part of the cargo. 

While they were being transhipped with 
all haste, and Mary Prior was about to be 
conveyed to the other vessel, she suddenly 
said she must go back to her berth for some- 
thing she had left there, and which she must 
have. She was urged not to go down after 
it, as the water was then knee-deep in the 
cabin, and there was no time to lose. She, 
however, persisted, and, actually wading 
through the water, obtained the object of her 
search. This, we supposed, might probably 
be her certificates. 

On their inquiring the name of the vessel 
which had thus providentially been sent to 
their rescue, they were told she was “the 
Archibald !” 

In detailing to us this remarkable account 
of their shipwreck and deliverance, the woman 
did not appear to be influenced by any desire 
to exaggerate, or in any way to misrepresent 
the simple facts of the case. On the contrary, 
there was an appearance of trathfulness and 
sincerity, and an earnestness of manner, that 
left no doubt on our minds that we ought to 
give entire credit to her narrative. And, 
moreover, her mind seemed to be so imbued 
with a sense of Mary Prior’s extraordinary 
religious endowments, that I think she would 
not have dared to speak of her in any other 
character than she did. Having listened with 
no small degree of interest to the poor wo- 
man’s recital of the circumstances attendant 
on her emigration, we were about to leave, 
when she produced a few trinkets and a silver 
teaspoon—precious relics to her, as they were 
all that they were able to save from the wreck. 

We soon after left Village Green, and re- 
moved to Wilmington, State of Delaware. 
Here, among many other valuable and kind 
Friends, we became acquainted with Deborah 
Bringhurst. One day reference was made to 
Mary Prior and to the circumstances above 
related, when she told us that she, with a 
number of other persons, was on the quay at 
Philadelphia when the vessel arrived which 
brought Mary Prior and her fellow-passen- 
gers; and that as soon as Mary Prior landed 


she knelt down on the ground and gave thanks 
to their Almighty Preserver who had so sig- 
nally delivered them, and brought them in 
safety to ther intended port. 

Since the foregoing narrative was written, 
the memoir of Rebecca Jones has been pub- 
lished. It contains an account of the ship- 
wreck of Mary Prior, with several particulars 
not contained in this relation, but makes no 
reference to some of the remarkable circum- 
stances which I have recorded. There is 
nothing contradictory in the two accounts, 
except in one particular, which induces me to 
refer to the memoir. It there states that 
Mary Prior was “the only female passenger 
on board.” ‘This, on the face of it, is scarcely 
credible, as her friends in Hngland would 
hardly have allowed her to embark on board 
the vessel under such circumstances. Mary 
Prior was possibly the only female passenger 
in the cabin, but it is highly probable that 
there were several in the steerage, of whom 
the poor woman who related the foregoing 
narrative was one. 

The statement in the memoir omits to men- 
tion the name of the vessel that received the 
sinking crew. However, having recently lent 
my narrative to Ann Alexander of Ipswich, 
she has returned it to me, with a-copy of a 
contemporary paragraph in an American 
newspaper which has afforded me much satis- 
faction, as it confirms the statement as to the 
name of the vessel that brought the ship- 
wrecked sufferers to land. “On Wednesday 
evening arrived at this port the schooner 
Archibald—Macey—twenty days from Hali- 
fax. On the 3d instant, lat. 37°, long. 69°, fell 
in with the ship Fame—Captain Perry—from 
London to New York, then ina sinking state, 
with five feet water in the hold. Captain 
Macey took from the wreck Captain P., his 
crew and passengers. Shortly after she fell 
in with a vessel bound for New York, on board 
of which he sent Captain Perry and his crew, 
and brought here twenty passengers, chiefly 
mechanics, artists, and their families, who, by 
this unfortunate event, have lost all with 
which they could have supported themselves, 
in a strange country, until they could get em- 
ployment.” 

The paragraph goes on to relate the par- 
ticulars of the disastrous passage, in full cor- 
roboration of the foregoing narrative. 

In connection with the subject of Mary 
Prior’s shipwreck, I may add that I have been 
informed, on good authority, that some time 
after she embarked for America, great uneasi- 
ness prevailed among her friends at the non- 
arrival of the expected intelligence of her 
having reached her destination ; but that, ina 
private religious meeting which a few Friends 
had together, our late valued friend Samuel 
Alexander, of Needham, expressed in testi- 
mony his belief that Mary Prior was then 
safely landed in America. Soon afterwards, 
however, an apparently well-founded report 
was circulated that the ship in which she had 
taken her passage had foundered at sea, and 
it was supposed all on board had been lost. 
This, though but a vague rumor, gave Samuel 
Alexander much distress, from a fear that he 
had been under a delusion when he had so re- 
cently expressed his full belief to the contrary. 
Tle was, however, the very next day relieved 
by an authentic account having arrived, fully 
confirming the statement he believed himself 
warranted in making so shortly before. 


Colchester, 5th month, 1851. 
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Selected. 
Practical Experimental Religion. 


In judging of piety, there is no substitute for 
a holy life. We are Christ’s disciples if we do 
whatsoever he commands. We are the ser- 
vants of the wicked one if we do the works 
of the flesh. We may boast of discoveries, of 
raptures, and ecstacies, but all in vain if a 
consistent life be not the result. So that 
many who say they know the time and place 
of their conversion are unquestionably de- 
ceived. 

All religious knowledge which is unfelt and 
inoperative puffs up the mind, and hardens 
the heart. It is better to have the workings 
of gracious affections than to be able to define 
them, or to speak ever so learnedly respecting 
them. 

It is often doubted whether the present 
age is remarkable for depth of religious feel- 
ing. In many cases ministers preach a low 
experience. The consequence is a painful 
laxity in religious practice. Among many 
professors there is a manifest disinclination 
to (speak) on vital subjects in religion. This 
is a great evil. Although hypocrites may 
babble on such topics, yet Christians should 
not thereby be deterred from diligently seek- 
ing to discover and command the highest 
manner of holy living. A minister of this 
generation said that he had received many 
hundreds of printed sermons, sent by his 
brethren, and'that among them all he remem- 
bered but one on the subject of experimental 
religion—but one practical religious commu- 
nication. 

True religion must either be very low, or 
entirely wanting, in that heart who extends 
not his idea and treating of it beyond the doc- 
trines and forms of religion. Doctrinal dis- 
cussions, treatises on the history of the Bible, 
on branches of scripture morals, and on church 
government, are numerous. But rarely do 
we find able men turning their attention to 
the work of God in the soul. The tendency 
of this age is to become vague and superficial. 
Many real Christians have made but low at- 
tainments, and are too little dissatisfied with 
their present state. There is no way of pre- 


serving men from falling into error respecting}. 


the nature of true religion, but by bringing 
them to feel its power. Tbe head may be 
strengthened till the heart is starved. Indeed, 
infidelity itself will be sure to gain a footing 
in a community where vital godliness is not 
experienced. 

The friends of true religion ought carefully 
to guard against the abuses of religious ex- 
perience, avoiding all boasting, learning wise- 
ly to discriminate between the genuine and 
the spurious, between effects produced by di- 
vine truth on the one hand, and by the 
nervous temperament on the other, and being 
especially careful not to rely on past attain- 
ments, which do not produce present good 
fruit. 

Such are the views of one of our own time, 
though not of our Society, some of which it 
may be profitable for us to consider, as pre- 
senting a mirror to many in high profession 
and stations amongst us, who seem disposed 
to substitute for the cross of quiet, humble, 
reverential waiting, in fleshly silence before 
the Lord (moving only at his command, and 
in his fear,) the activity of the creature, in 
sensational, doctrinal, man-pleasing ministry, 


without the heavenly savor. 
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Selected. 
ETERNITY. 


Eternity, eternity, 

How long art thou, eternity ! 
Yet hasteth on toward thee our life, 
Hen as the war-steed to the strife, 
The messenger toward home doth go, 
Or ship to shore, or bolt from bow. 


Eternity, eternity, 

How long art thou, eternity ! 
As in a globe, so smooth and round, 
Beginning ne’er nor end are found, 
Kternity, nor more can we 
Beginning find, or end, in thee. 


Eternity, eternity, 

How long art thou, eternity ! 
Thou art a ving of awful mould ; 
“ Forever” is thy centre called, 
And “Neyer” thy circumference wide ; 
For unto thee no end can tide. 


Eternity, eternity, 
How long art thou, eternity ! 
And if a little bird bore forth 
One single sand-corn from the earth, 
And took in thousand years but one, 
Ere thou wert past, the world were gone! 


Eternity, eternity, 
How long art thou, eternity ! 
In thee, if every thousandth year, 
An eye should drop one little tear, 
To hold the water thence would grow, 
Nor heayen nor earth were wide enow. 


Eternity, eternity, 
How long art thou, eternity ? 
Hear, man! So long as God shall reign, 
So long continue hell and pain ; 
So long last heaven and joy also. 
Oh, lengthened joy! oh, lengthened woe! 
German. 


Selected. 


SEA-WEED. 
Not always unimpeded can I pray, 
Nor, pitying saint, thine intercession claim ; 
Too closely clings the burden of the day, 
And all the mint and anise that I pay 
But swells my debt and deepens my self-blame. 


Shall I less patience have than Thou, who know 
That Thou reyisitest all who wait for thee, 
Nor only fill’st the unsounded deeps below, 
But dost refresh with punctual overflow 
The rifts where unregarded mosses be? 


The drooping sea-weed hears, in night abyssed, 
Far and more far the waye’s receding shocks, 
Nor doubts, for all the darkness and the mist, 
That the pale shepherdess will keep her tryst, 
And shoreward lead again her foam-fleeced flocks. 


For the same waye that rims the Carib shore 
With momentary braid of pearl and gold, 
Goes hurrying thence to gladden with its roar 
Lorn weeds bound fast on rocks of Labrador, 

By love divine on one sweet errand rolled. 


And, though Thy healing waters far withdraw, 
I, too, can wait and feed on hope of Thee 

And of the dear recurrence of Thy law, 

Sure that the parting grace that morning saw 
Abides its time to come in search of me. 


J. BR. Lowell. 


Soap Plants.— Many plants in different 
countries furnish usefal substitutes for soap 
to thenatives, when there are no conveniences 
or materials for manufacturing ordinary soap. 
Examples of these are the Soapworts (Sapin- 
dus), 80 called from furnishing, either in the 
pulp of the fruit or in the root or bark, a vege- 
table principle called saponine. Thus the 
Hindus use the pulp of the fruit of Sapindus 
detergens for washing linen. The capsula of 
another species, when bruised, forms suds if 
agitated in hot water; and the natives of 
India use this as a soap for washing the hair, 
silk, &e. The aril which surrounds the seed 
of a South American species is used as a soap. 


The fresh bark of the root of Mounina poly- | 
stachia, called “yalhoi,” pounded and moulded: | 
into balls, is used by the Peruvians in place 
of soap. The Canadian Naturalist, states that | 
the bruised leaves of the European Saponaria 
officinalis forms a lather which much resem- | 
bles that of soap, and is similarly useful in re- | 
moving grease spots. The bark of Quillaia 
saponaria of Central America, answers the 
same purpose, and is used as a detergent by 
wool-dyers. It has been even imported large- | 
ly into France, Belgium, &c., and sold in the | 
shops as a cheap substitute for soap. A vege- 
table soap was prepared some years ago in 
Jamaica from the leaves of the American 
Aloe, which was found as detergent as Castile. 
soap for washing linen, and had the superior | 
quality of mixing and forming a lather with 
salt water as well as fresh. 1n Peru the leaves 
of the Maguey agave are used instead of soap. 
The clothes are wetted, and then beaten with 
a leaf which has been crushed ; a thick white 
froth is produced, and after rinsing the clothes 
are quite clean. The pulpy matter contained 
in the hard kernel of a tree called locally “Del 
Joboncillo” is also used there for the same pur- | 
pose. On being mixed with water it produces 
a white froth. In Brazil soap is made from 
the ashes of the bassena or broom plant (Sida 
lanceolata), which abounds with alkali. There 
are also some barks and pods of native plants 
used for soaps in China. The soap plant of 
California (Phalangiumpomeridianum) is stated 
by Edwin Bryant to be exceedingly useful. 
The bulbous root, which is the saponaceous 
portion, resembles the onion, but possesses the 
quality of cleansing linen, equal to any olive 
soap manufactured. From a paper read be- 
fore the Boston Society of Natural History it 
appears that this soap plant grows all over - 
California. It is used to wash with in all 
parts of the country, and by those who know 
its virtues it is preferred to the best of soap. 
The method of using it is merely to strip off 
the husk, dip the clothes into the water, and 
rub the bulbonthem. It makes a thick lather, 
and smells not unlike brown soap. At St. 
Nicholas, one of the Cape Verde Islands, they 
make a soap from the oil of the Jatropha cur- 
cas seeds and the ashes of the papaw tree leaf. 
The oil and ashes are mixed in an iron pot, 
heated over a fire, and stirred until properly 
blended. When cool, it is rolled up into balls 
about the size of a six-pound shot, looking 
much like our mottled soap, and producing a 
very good lather. 


a 


For “The Friend,” 
The Ways of Zion Mourn. 

While not doubting that there are not a few 
left in our Society who mourn over the deso- 
lations that abound, and whose earnest pray- 
ers at times are that the Lord will again bless 
Zion, again build up her waste places, and re- 
store what has been carried captive, there is, 
at the same time, great need that all the luke- 
warm and negligent most especially, should 
duly feel the responsibilities of a life granted 
for serving our Creator according to His will, 
for filling up our respective stewardships, and 
serving Him in newness of life, for which 
great end the Saviour also died. That thus 
as in the camp of Dan formerly, there should 
be a stir of spiritual life felt and manifested, — 
unto that individual growth and redemption 
which is in Christ Jesus. There is great 
danger in these easy-going times, when wealth 
and fulness, and the temptations to self-in- 
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“gence much abound, of not keeping sufti- 
yntly alive to the great duty of the day, 
en working out the soul’s salvation with 
yr and tremblicg before the Lord. Great 
vager of forgetting that which is written for 
vw learning: “ As | live, saith the Lord, every 
vee shail bow to me, and every tongue shall 
fess to God.” And that “every one of us 
all give account of himself to God.” Great 
woger of taking up with a rest short of that 
aich our Heavenly Father hath prepared 
~ his people, and craving ease and smooth- 
ss for our pathway here, cause ourselves 
be forever separated in the great end, from 
@ spirits of the just made perfect. 
‘Would that the too indifferent and luke- 
urm amongst us, might be aroused to the 
mbling realities of our evidently lapsed con- 
sion; to the sorrow-stirring truth that the 
uste places greatly mourn because so few 
ume to the solemn feasts; to the fact that 
2 remnant that are left of the captivity, 
‘was aforetime, are in great affliction and 
‘proach; and that the wall of Jerusalem also 
much broken down, and the gates thereof 
a lamentable extent burned with fire. That 
ms with the zeal of a Nehemiah, circum- 
vibed only by the restraining power and 
‘ce of the Lord’s Holy Spirit, such may see 
-d feel the need of weeping, and mourning, 
.d fasting, and praying before the God of 
saven, as he did, or like the watchmen set 
son the walls formerly, which, as is written, 
Shall never hold their peace day nor night:” 
ut, making mention of the Lord, shall give 
m no rest, till he establish, and till he make 
srusalem a praise in the earth. Thus would 
i.e prophecy be fulfilled, “ A great company 
hall return :” “They shall come with weep- 
.g, and with supplications will I lead them.” 
‘hus would we become more and more living 
‘itnesses of the Truth as it is in its great 
uthor! Thus also become epistles known 
ad read of all men! Thus be enabled to pre- 
»ot our bodies a living sacrifice, holy, accept- 
ble unto God as our reasonable service! And 
aus, as is recorded of the early disciples, 
‘ould, not only our speech but our counten- 
inces manifest and bewray us that we had 
een with Jesus. 
It is further represented in the book of 
Tehemiah as a command from the Most High 
10 Moses, “If ye transgress, I will scatter you 
‘broad among the nations: but if ye turn unto 
ve,and keep my commandments, and do them, 
hough there were of you cast out unto the 
ttermost part of the heavens, yet will I 
-ather them from thence, and will bring them 
mto the place that I have chosen to set my 
iame there.” If there be any among us who 
ure made to feel at times that they have trans- 
sressed against the Lord, and have not turned 
into Him; that they are too much settled on 
their lees in a religious sense; that they do 
aot enough drink of the Saviour’s bitter cup 
of suffering; nor are truly grieved for the 
afflictions of Joseph; that they have grown 


‘ukewarm like the church of Laodicea which 
was neither cold nor hot; may the query of 


she Prophet have place: “1s it time for you, 
D ye, to dwell in your ceiled houses, and this 
‘the Lord’s house) lie waste? Now, there- 


fore, thus saith the Lord of hosts, consider (set 
“Go up to the 
mountain, (turn inward to the omnipresent 
God of Israel,) and bring wood, and build the 
house; and I will take pleasure in it, and 1 


your heart on) your ways.” 


will be glorified saith the Lord.” 


Our all-wise Lawgiver has declared, “If ye 
abide in me, and my words abide in you, ye 
shall ask what ye will, and it shall be done 
unto you. Herein is my Father glorified, 
that ye bear much fruit; so shall ye be my 
disciples.” A preceptof extensive application, 
to which especial heed should be givenin the 
present day! For if any will choose their own 
ways, even of doing good, and abide not in 
the Vine of life, without whom we can do 
nothing, the judgment of the Hternal may be 
meted, “They (thy enemies) shall make a 
spoil of thy riches, and make a prey of thy 
merchandise; and they shall break down thy 
walls, and destroy thy pleasant houses; so 
that that which we have shall be blasted.” 
But as diligence with faithfulness becomes the 
watchword; as we are not jostled or turned 
aside by the wind, the earthquake or the fire, 
however arresting and imposing to the out- 
ward senses, but engaged to let obedience 
keep pace with knowledge to the still small 
voice of the Lord inwardly revealed; if we 
turn unto Him as manifested in His inward 
and spiritual appearance in the soul, and keep 
His commandments and do them; if, in a 
word, we keep true to our principles as be- 
queathed to us by our forefathers in precept, 
and maintain them in practice, then there can 
be no doubt that this branch of our Society 
will again be gathered to the place of the 
Lord’s name; again take root downward and 
bear fruit upward to the praise and glory of 
the Redeemer’s grace: and the language may 
become applicable, “ Whereas thou hast been 
forsaken and hated, so that no man went 
through thee, I will make thee an eternal ex- 
cellency, a joy of many generations.” 

Our grand enemy, ever wary and artful, 
pertinaciously plies us on our weakest side. 
It is alike indifferent to him whether we be 
hurried on beyond the passive submission and 
obedience becoming the blood-bought follow- 
ers of a meek, and lowly, and crucified Saviour, 
or whether we be negligent and slothful in 
the application of the talents committed, so 
as to bring no increase to the honor of the 
great Giver. We may be as unmindful of our 
“high calling’—that of following Christ Jesus 
in the watchful, fear and trembling way He 
would have us to go—by insensibly sliding 
into a state of apathy or lifeless indifference 
to religion, and into a relaxation of its re- 
straints and self-denial, and thus becoming 
mere formal professors, as in having a zeal 
for God that is not according to knowledge ; 
or that like Jehu of old, who, though he took 
no heed to walk in the law of the God of Israel, 
with all his heart, could nevertheless say, 
“Come with me, and see my zeal for the 
Lord.” So true it is that a zeal which has 
not its foundation and abiding in the humility 
and contrition of soul our sovereign Lord calls 
for, is of but little worth. If we lose spiritu- 
ality of mind and heart from any cause, and 
are thus brought into bondage to the god of 
this world, it will matter but little of what 
our fetters are constituted, whether of this or 
that. O! how important to us is the fact, 
that if we lack the vitality of union and com- 
munion with Christ, nothing can make up for 
the grand deficiency. How necessary too to 
remember what we are, and what we are 
called to; as well as most especially to keep 
in mind, ‘‘ Who made, who marred, and who 
has ransomed man,” that we may apply our 
hearts unto wisdom. We have been bought 
with a price; and hence are loudly called to 


glorify God “in our bodies and in our spirits” 
which are God’s. While for every degree of 
knowledge and strength communicated by the 
Great Husbandman in the day of His grace 
and mercy, corresponding increase will have 
to be accounted for in the fast approaching 
period of final retribution. 

Then, in the language of the Apostle, “Let 
us not sleep as do others; but let us watch 
and be sober.” It is this continued “ watch” 
(Mark xiii. 37) that constitutes the substance 
of the religion we profess. ‘To watch against 
the presentations of the enemy, who on either 
hand waits to beguile and to destroy, is the 
only safe vantage ground of the Christian : 
and hence the injunction to Timothy, appli- 
cable to all time, “ Watch thou in all things, 
endure afflictions, do the work of an evange- 
list,” &e. May this watch “in all things,” be 
duly kept up! As much against slothfulness 
and lukewarmness, which lead to the decay 
of a vigorous spiritual life, as on the other 
hand against any will service, or sacrifices to 
the Lord of that which He does not call for. 
While this may lead into a straight and nar- 
row path wherein the heaven-bound pilgrim 
will have much need to draw about him “ for 
an helmet, the hope of salvation,’ and to 
“watch unto prayer with all perseverance,” 
yet the promise of the Ever-present, “ My 
grace ts sufficient for thee,’ will make up for 
all; and an humble dependence upon this, 
with the strength that is made perfect in weak- 
ness, will be an odor of a sweet smell, a sacri- 
fice acceptable, well-pleasing to God: who then 
will supply all the need of these, “ according 
to his riches in glory by Christ Jesus.” 

May then the self-denying, cross-bearing 
religion of the Redeemer, which makes con- 
trite, humbles as in the dust, and which draws 
forth the submissive appeal, ‘ Now, O Lord, 
thou art our Father: we are the clay, and 
thou our Potter: and we are all the work of 
thy hand,” be more and more the daily prac- 
tical religion of our heart and lives, <A re- 
ligion of which we enjoy the foretaste here, 
but whose fulness will be through all eternity. 
A religion which can make happy, as in the 
case of Lazarus, though in the depths of 
poverty, and destitute of worldly good. A 
religion not it is true, to be obtained without 
trial, and cost, and contest, but without which 
we can have no happiness hereafter, nor be 
traly happy here. “ What things were gain 
to me,” saith the Apostle, “those I counted 
loss for Christ. Yea, doubtless, and I count 
all things but loss for the excellency of the 
knowledge of Christ Jesus my Lord: for whom 
I have suffered the loss of all things, and do 
count them but dung, that I may win Christ.” 
A religion that leads into, and yet brings 
through “ great tribulations,” but whose eter- 
nally glorious end will make up for, and in- 
conceivably compensate for all. A ‘religion 
which while it demands the heart and affec- 
tions a whole burnt-offering and willing sacri- 
fice to Him who gave his precious life for us, 
will as we are watchful, faithful, and true, 
and engaged above all things to have the 
wedding garment of righteousness wrought 
out, finally lead, through matchless love and 
mercy, unto living fountains of waters; where 
God shall wipe away all tears from the eyes. 


I knowno religion which destroys courtesy, 
civility and kindness, which, rightly under- 
stood, are great indications of true men, if not 
of good Christians.— Wm. Penn. 


Temperature in Mines——There is some in- 
teresting information on the maximum tem- 
perature of air which is compatible with the 
healthful exercise of human labor, in the report 
of the commissioners appointed to inquire into 
the several matters relating to coal in the Uni- 
ted Kingdom, just issued. The committee 
who undertook to determine the maximum 
depth to which it would be possible to work 
coal found this question very difficult to de- 
cide. Evidence was given of extraordinary 
temperatures endured in the stoke holes of 
steamers and in the places where glass blowers 
work. In some of these cases labor has been 
carried on without serious detriment to health 
where the thermometer has indicated 180 de- 
grees Fahrenheit. In these. instances, how- 
ever, the thermometer was chiefly acted on 
by radiant heat, and, therefore, did not truly 
indicate the actual temperature of the air. 
In an experiment made under the direction 
of the committee it was found that a ther- 
mometer suspended in a stoke hole, and ex- 
posed to the radiation from the boilers, indi- 
cated a temperature of 105 degrees; while 
another thermometer in the same position, 
but carefully screened from the radiant heat, 
stood at only 78 degrees. It is important 
also to observe that the men who work in 
stoke holes and glass houses have ready ae. 
cess to the external air, and avail themselves 
of numerous intervals in their labor to cool 
themselves. One of the medical witnesses, 
who had spent a great part of his life in tropi- 
cal climates, states that he had experienced a 
temperature of 125 degrees Fathrenheit in 
the shade, and that this great heat was ren- 
dered endurable by the dryness of the atmos- 
phere; on the other hand, he had felt a damp 
atmosphere almost intolerable at the com- 
paratively low temperature of 86 degrees. 
The committee had information of mining 
work being executed in a Cornish mine where 
the air was heated by a hot spring to a tem- 
perature alleged to amount to 117 degrees, 
and was also by the same cause saturated 
with moisture. Dr. Sanderson was deputed 
to visit this mine and make an investigation. 
He found the highest temperature to exist at 
the extremity of an excavation forming a 
short cul de sac, where a stream of water 
entered at a temperature of 114} degrees. 
At a distance of a yard from the end of this 
cul de sac the thermometer indicated a tem- 
perature of 103 degrees; but at a distance of 
only ten feet there was access to air, where 
the thermometer stood at 81 degrees. Ac- 
cording to other evidence the temperature of 
the air occasionally reached 123 degrees. The 
miners remained in their workings six hours 
out of the twenty-four. Hour men were em- 
ployed at a time, of whom two were always 
at rest in the cool air and the other two were 
not always at work. The total duration of 
each man’s work was less than three hours 
in the twenty-four. No miner remained more 
than fifteen minutes in the heat at one time. 
The condition of each miner on retreating into 
cool air is described as one of complete ex- 
haustion; but by allowing cool water to 
pour over his body the distress and exhaustion 
quickly passed off. Dr. Sanderson came to 
the conclusion that the occupation in question 
was not necessarily inconsistent with the en- 

. joyment of vigorous health; but he found 
there were many men who after trying the 
work were compelled to desist on account of 
the distress and exhaustion which was pro- 
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duced. It is Dr. Sanderson’s opinion that 
labor is not practicable in moist air of a tem- 
perature equal to that of the blood, namely, 
ninety-eight degrees, excepting for very short 
intervals; and this conclusion is in harmony 
with the other medical evidence. The ques- 
tion of maximum temperature under which 
work could be carried on in a coal mine 
hinges in a great measure on the hygrometic 
condition of the air. The depth at which the 
temperature of the air would, under present 
conditions, become equal to the heat of the 
blood would be about 3,420 feet. Beyond this 
point the considerations affecting increase of 
depth and temperature become so speculative 
that the committee felt it necessary to leave 
the question in uncertainty ; but, looking to 
possible expedients which the future may 
elicit for reducing the temperature, they con- 
sidered it might fairly be assumed that a depth 
of at least 4,000 feet might be reached.— Pall 
Mall Gazette. 


Selected for ‘The Friend.” 


The Lord can raise up his servants, and 
give them power to preach his word, over all 
the opposing powers of darkness, and the 
secret resistance that others may cherish, who 
feel coldness and indifference towards them. 
True ministers of the gospel have nothing in 
view, bat tocomply with the Lord’s will, that 
they may be found clear in the day of account. 
The spirit of opposition to such is felt at times 
in meetings, and may be permitted to close 
up the way for gospel service; but they who 
indulge in it will bring flatness over them- 
selves, and have to suffer for their wrong 
opposition to the Lord’s children and servants. 
How differentis the state of meetings, where 
brethren and sisters draw near to one another 
in heart and spirit, like holding up each 
other’s hands, travailing together for the 
arising of Divine life, and rejoicing when the 
Lord opens the way for the current of true 
baptizing ministry to flow freely. Hlders are 
appointed to watch over the ministry, to 
guard and counsel ministers, when needed ; 
if they have left the gift, or said anything not 
according to sound doctrine; but this is not 
all their duty. They have as much need as 
any others, to watch over themselves, that 
they may know what spirit rules and actuates 
them; and they are to give themselves up to 
sympathize with the ministers, and to share 
in bearing the burdens which they are brought 
under; by which they may be preserved from 
judging in their own will and temper, and 
may be made instrumental to help them, and 
by a harmonious labor and travail of soul, 
assist in bringing to the birth the concerns 
which ministers are brought under. Hereby 
they are fellow helpers in the Lord; and when 
ministers are raised up by their Divine 
Master in his authority, then a harmonious 
exercise is again known in the preaching of 
the gospel, the great Name is exalted, and the 
baptizing power goes over the meeting. 

Ministers and elders thus fulfil their respec- 
tive services, and contribute to each other’s 
growth and establishmentin the blessed truth. 
The one preaching what the Holy Spirit 
opens to them, and the other keeping close 
to them in spirit, to aid and steady them in 
their work, that they may not give out, nor 
deviate from the line of service appointed 
them by the Great Minister of the Sanctuary. 


—Wm. Evans’ Journal. 


For “fhe Friend” 


The Blood of Christ. 
“Not long after this there was another grea 
meeting of professors, where George Fox als 
came, who hearing them discourse about th 
blood of Christ, he cried out among them 
‘Do ye not see the blood of Christ? Ye mus 
see it in your hearts; to sprinkle your heart# 
and consciences from dead works, to serv 
the living God.’ This was a doctrine whicl 
startled these professors, which would hav | 
the blood of Christ only without them, no 
thinking that it was to be felt inwardly.” 
Are there not many within the Society ir 
this day, who “discourse” much about th 
blood of Christ as it was shed outwardly, whd 
seem, from the tenor of their teaching, tq 
know as little about its being sprinkled o 
the heart, inwardly and spiritually, as dicf 
those professors who were so “ startled” ai 
George Fox’s preaching? No spring can ris 
above its source. 


manufacture, 
goods under English brands reach the Ameri 
can market. In England, the manufactur: 
has been systematized and simplified to suc 
a degree that English labor always has 
monopoly of the needle trade. A needl 
passes through 120 operations, and a chilc 
can control the machinery and turn the eye: 
of 4,000 needles per hour. 

The introduction of sewing machines re 
stricts the increase in the sale of sewin 
needles, though they seem to hold to a ver) 
steady increase, in the United States, of abou 
three per cent. The statistics published fro 
Commissioner Young’s Bureau, in Washing 
ton, do not specify the importation of specifi 
items of small wares, all goods going under ¢ 
general classification of the product they 
originate in. Hence the actual consumptio 
of needles is something difficult to determine 
The agents of the two leading makers in| 
Boston, report the aggregate sold in Boston, 
New York, and Philadelphia, as about one 
hundred and sixty million of needles per 
month, running from 75 cents to $2 dollars 
per thousand. The sales chiefly are on the 
numbers from 5 to 10, while seven eighths of 
these orders take the numbers of 7 and 8. 
Knitting and darning needles, that twenty- 
five years ago were sold in amount over double 
the sales of sewing needles, have dwindled toa 
very insignificant item of stock. They can 
hardly be said to sell now at one twentieth of 
their former amounts. Orochet needles have 
a very large sale, and have taken the place 
made vacant in stocks by the disuse of the 
darning and knitting needles. 


Spending Half an Hour Alone.—A pious and 
venerable father had a vain and profligate 
son; often had he reasoned and expostulated 
with him, mingling tenderness and tears with 
remonstrance; but all was ineffectual. Bad 
company and vicious habits rendered the un- 
happy youth deaf to instructions. At lasta 
fatal disorder seized his aged parent, who 
calling his son to him, entreated him with his 
dying breath, that he would grant him one 
small favor, the promise of which would bea 
great comfort. It was this—that his son 
would retire to his chamber half an hour 


every day for some months after his decease. 
i) 
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‘9 prescribed no particular subject to employ 
»4 thoughts, but left that to himself. 
/A request so simple and easy, urged by 
prental affection from the couch of death, 
jas not to be denied. The youth pledged his 
nor for the fulfilment of his promise; and 
‘nen he became an orphan, punctually per- 
-med it. At first, he was not disposed to 
prove the minutes of solitude, but in time 
‘rious reflections arose in his mind; the 
‘orld was withdrawn ; his conscience awoke ; 
(_reproved him for having slighted a parent 
‘ho had done so much for his welfare; it re- 
wed the impression of his dying scene; it 
-adually pointed him to a supreme Cause, a 
ure judgment, and a solemn eternity. Re- 
ement, under the operation of Divine grace, 
‘fected what advice could not do, and a real 
ad permanent change took place. He quitted 
,S companions and reformed his conduct ; 
, rtue and piety filled up the rest of his days, 
‘ad stamped sincerity on his repentance. 


i The Uses of Gun Cotton.—The London 
‘imes says: The important points is connec- 
Non with the gun cotton of the present day 
uay be thus briefly summed up. The ma- 
‘srial, in the first instance, is neither wool nor 
‘arn previous to conversion, but simply a 
‘ood quality of cotton waste, which, after 
roper treatment in avid, is reduced to paper 
mulp, and, in this finely-divided state, washed 
‘nd cleaned by water. The pulp is then 
essed into any desired figure or shape, and 
®he cakes thus produced not only present the 
-xplosive in a highly compressed condition, 
but also in a remarkably handy form. As 
lhe cotton is pressed while in a wet and, con- 
equently, harmless state, no danger can ‘ac- 
‘ene in the whole of the manufacture from first 
‘0 last if we except possible accident from tam- 
'yering with the acids—an event of but slight 
importance even when it might occur—and 
lin this respect, therefore, gun cotton is much 
safer than gun powder. The dry gun-cot- 
on cakes, however, may be ignited in two 
ways, either by simple inflammation, or by 
Actonation. If a few cakes of gun cotton, 
‘yr wooden cases containing the same, are 
‘get. on fire, they will simply blaze away, 
furiously and violently, it is true, but, at 
any rate, without absolute explosion, and it 
{gs only when the material is strongly con- 
‘fined, or heated to an exceedingly high tem- 
‘perature, that its full force is developed. 
' If, however, instead of being set on fire by 


be to fracture a one-inch slab of iron upon 
which it rests. 

For the past five years several tons of the 
material have been manufactured by the Bri- 
tish government, and employed to great ad- 
vantage in mining and blasting operations, 
and especially for the demolition of submarine 
rocks and sunken wrecks, whose removal 
could certainly not have been so efficiently 
and completely effected in any other manner, 
and when we say that all these years no mis- 
hap has ever occurred in its manipulation, it 
must be admitted that there is something to 
be urged against hastily dismissing it in a 
panic, as a material too dangerous for practi- 
cal use. 


Confession of Count Struensee.—From the 
written and published confessions of many 
converted infidels, it would be easy to show 
that the most violent opposers of the Bible 
are generally those who are most ignorant of 
its contents. An illustration of this remark 
may be drawn from the history of Count 
Struensee, prime minister of Denmark, under 
Christian VIL., whose downfall produced the 
tragical revolution in the Danish Cabinet of 
1772. 

This distinguished individual had long been 
an avowed and zealous infidel, when he was 
suddenly hurled from the summit of power to 
the horror and gloom of a dungeon. During 
the four months he spent in prison he became 
thoroughly convinced of the truth of Christi- 
anity, and, as it appeared, a true penitent. 
In the memorable confession he wrote before 
he went to the scaffold, he says, “My former 
unbelief and aversion to religion, were neither 
founded upon an accurate inquiry into its 
truth, nor upon a critical examination of the 
doubts raised in relation to it. They arose, 
as is usual in such cases, from a very general 
and superficial knowledge of religion on one 
side, and much inclination to disobey its pre- 
cepts on the other, together with a readiness 
to entertain every objection which I discover- 
ed against it.’ And in another place, after 
having examined the evidences of Christian- 
ity, he declares, “I never imagined that 
Christianity was founded on such strong evi- 
dences, or that they would have convinced 
me so. After a calm examination I have 
found them to be unexceptionable, and none, 
if they only take the proper time, and are not 
against the trouble of meditating, can ever 
examine the subject without being convinced. 
Everything is naturally and well connected, 


‘spark or flame, it is ignited by means of a 
‘charge of fulminate of mercury, one of the 
‘most detonating compounds known to che- 
‘mists, then gun cotton becomes another thing 
‘altogether, and explodes with the terrible 
force of a charge of fulminate of mercury 
‘itself, This last important property of gun 
| cotton, which was discovered about three 
years ago by H. 0. Brown, of the chemical 
establishment, Woolwich, where indeed all 
| of the experimental investigation have been 
carried on, adds greatly to the value of the 
| explosive, which under ordinary circumstan- 
| ces is comparatively inert and harmless until 
| brought in contract with fulminate powder. 
Phe difference between burning and detonat- 
“ing gun cotton will be at once understood 
when we say that a half-pound cake may ac 
. tually be held in a plate at arm’s length dur- 
_ ing inflammation, while the action of the same 


amount fired with a fulminate charge would 


I 


and recommends itself to.a mind given to 
reflection.” 

I have a sense upon my spirit beyond utter- 
ance, of the potent workings of the enemy in 
the generations of mankind to accomplish his 
end, viz., that after the Lord God Almighty 
hath appeared in any age, in the free dispens- 
ings of his love, and the breakings forth of his 
power, and the making bare of his arm, in 
order to restore man into covenant with God, 
then hath the enemy appeared with all his 
power, subtilly, gradually and hiddenly, to 
undermine and frustrate the work of God. 

His great end has been, by different snares 
to draw into a lessening of the estimation, in 
the visited people, of the power, appearance 
and manifestation of God in their day, and to 
draw out the mind by his transformings, into 
an esteem of the manifestation that hath been, 


or a strange affectation of what may or is to 


appear ; leading the mind out of a due regard 
to the present manifestation, which alone 
works the eternal welfare of the creature. 
This was their case to whom it was said, 
“Oh! that you knew, even in this your day, 
the things that belong to your peace.” This 
I have learned of the Lord, and therefore 
leave it both to Friends, to whom it may come 
in this age, and to God’s people in the follow- 
ing generations of the world.—Charles Mar- 
shall. 


Professor Gould, who has gone to super- 
intend a new observatory, founded by the 
government of the Argentine Republic, at 
Cordova, in his remarks about the climate, 
gives a few particulars which exemplify its 
extreme dryness. “A bowl of water,” he says, 
“left uncovered in the morning is dry at night; 
ink vanishes from the inkstand, and becomes 
thick almost by magic; the bodies of animals, 
left exposed, dry up instead of decomposing ; 
and neither active exercise, nor exposure to 
the sun’s says, causes perceptible perspira- 
tion.” 
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ELEVENTH MONTH 11, 1871. 


In the last number of “The Friend,” we 
published an article in reference to the series 
of “Clastic Models,” prepared by Dr. Auzoux 
of Paris, intended to assist the student in the 
acquisition of correct knowledge in different 
branches of Physiology, Anatomy and Botany. 
The Friend who furnished the contribution, 
is well qualified to speak understandingly of 
this branch of object teaching; and we think 
every one who has had opportunity to ex- 
amine into the beauty, accuracy and adapt- 
ability of these models, must have been im- 
pressed with their great value to both teachers 
and scholars, and be convinced they have not 
been too highly commended by our corre- 
spondent, and that it is very desirable they— 
or some of them—should be introduced into 
Friends’ schools generally. 

An effort is now being made by some 
Friends interested in the improvement of 
education, to obtain a selection of the more 
important of these clastic models, for use at 
Westtown Boarding School, where the ad- 
vantages they are fitted to confer, may be 
participated in by the children of Friends of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting generally. For 
this purpose it is proposed to raise one thou- 
sand dollars; which sum is required to pur- 
chase a suitable variety of models illustrative 
of animal and vegetable physiology and ana- 
tomy. 

Friends disposed to contribute to this desir- 
able object are requested to send their sub- 
scriptions to either Charles J. Allen, 304 Arch 
St., Joseph Walton, 413 Walnut St., or George 
J. Scattergood, 413 Spruce St. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrian.—Queen Victoria has issued a proclama- 
tion announcing the further prorogation of Parliament 
to the 27th of Twelfth month. 

The London Atheneum points out that the excess of 
the number of women over the number of men in Eng- 
land and Wales is rapidly increasing. The recent 
preliminary report of the census shows that the excess 
of females in 1871 is 623,302. In 1851 the excess of 
women over men was 365,159, and in 1861 it was 513,- 
706. 

It is announced that the French and English goyern- 


the commercial treaty, so that the former has withdrawn 
its notice of abrogation. Material modifications of the 
treaty are, howeyer, proposed, which make it less favor- 
able to England. 

The Gazette. publishes the new regulations made to 
carry out the provisions of the bill for the abolition of 
the purchase system in the army. The main feature 
of the regulation is the rigid examination which all ap- 
plicants are required to pass before they can receive a 
military commission. arly changes in the British 
Ministry are contemplated by the elevation of some of 
the present Ministers to the Peerage. 

The Communist Quesnel, convicted of firing build- 
ings in Paris, has been sentenced to death. Thiers has 
been strongly urged on behalf of Henri Rochefort, but 
declines to interfere with the course of the law. The 
trial of those members of the Commune who are charged 
with being directly concerned in the murder of Generals 
Lecompte and Thomas, during the first days of the in- 
surrection in Paris, commenced on the 3d inst. 

The disarming of the National Guard throughout 
France is nearly completed. 

The latest intelligence from Algeria states that the 
insurrection has been suppressed, and that the natives 
were generally resuming their agricultural labor. 

The German Parliament has passed the war fund 
bill. During the debate prior to its passage, Bismarck 
urged upon the members the necessity, in the present 
aspect of European affairs, of strengthening the country 
by first empowering the Emperor to act promptly and 
fully under any adverse or threatening circumstances 
which might arise. 

The workingmen’s committee of Berlin have sum- 
moned a congress of workmen, to meet in that city on 
the 19th inst. The object of the meeting, as set forth 
in the call of the committee, is to organize a general 
atrike for a reduction of the daily term of labor to nine 
hours, and for a general increase of wages. 

The Imperial Rescript has been read in the Bohe- 
mian Diet, emphasizing the supremacy of the funda- 
mental laws of the Austrian empire, and pointing out 
their superiority over any mere local statutes or cus- 
toms. The Diet is warned against any attempt to nullify 
or disregard them, and Bohemia is exhorted to send 
her usual representatives to the Reichstrath, and as- 
sured that a failure or refusal to do this will involve 
the gravest political consequences. 

A new Ministry for Austria is in process of forma- 
tion, and it is stated that the Diets of Bohemia, Mora- 
via, Carniola, Upper Austria and Gallicia will be dis- 
solyed as soon as the new government is settled. There 
will be no change in the policy which caused the retire- 
ment of the Hohenwart ministry. 

The Italian government contemplates the fortifica- 
tion of the Alpine passes, at a cost of seven million 
francs. 

The Convention for the sale of the Dutch settlements 
in Sumatra and on the coast of Guinea, to Great Britain, 
has been signed by the representatives of the Dutch 
and British governments. 

Further arrests of conspirators have been made at 
Barcelona, and additional evidence of their guilt brought 
to light. Stores, arms, bombs and other warlike im- 
plements have been discovered. The International So- 
ciety is at the bottom of the plot, and the men arrested 
are, for the most part, members of that organization. 

A Constantinople dispatch says, that the Papal envoy 
has left the capital, having failed in his efforts to obtain 
guarantees in regard to the status of Catholic subjects 
in Turkey. The Porte refuses to enter into any discus- 
sion of the condition of its Christian subjects. 

The emigration returns of Liverpool for the last 
month show 14,263 departures for the United States. 

The subscriptions at the Mansion House, London, for 
the aid of the Chicago sufferers, amounted to £47,800 
on the 6th inst. The subscriptions in other places con- 
tinue to come in freely. 

The British expedition for the observation of the 
total eclipse of the sun on the 11th of next month, has 
arrived at Malta. 

The draft of the new coinage bill for Germany, has 
been approved by the Federal Council, and will be sub- 
mitted to Parliament. 

A Paris dispatch of the 6th says: Means have been 
found for putting an end to the difficulties between the 
German army of occupation and the citizens near whom 
they are quartered, and it is believed they will be pre- 
vented hereafter. 

London, 11th mo. 6th.—Consols, 923. U.S. 5-20’s 

’ of 1862, 914; of 1867, 933; ten-forties, 5 per cents, 897. 
Liverpool.—Uplands cotton, 93d.; Orleans, 93d. 
Unirep Srares.—The Public Debt on the first inst., 

after deducting the balance in the Treasury, was $2,- 
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ments have compromised their differences relating to| 251,713,418, having been reduced $8,950,482 during the 


Tenth month. The decrease of debt since 3d mo. Ist, 
1869, has been $273,659,812. The balance in the Trea- 
sury consisted of $99,054,589 in coin, and $10,283,805 
in currency. 

Miscellaneous.—The interments in Philadelphia last 
week numbered 325, including 95 deaths from Small 
Pox. The mean temperature of the Tenth month, by 
the Pennsylvania Hospital record, was 57.87 deg., the 
highest during the month 78 deg., and the lowest 37 
deg. Amount of rain, 3.28 inches. The average of the 
mean temperature of the Tenth month for the past 82 
years, is stated to have been 54.70 degrees ; the highest 
mean during that entire period was in 1793, 64 deg. ; 
and the lowest in 1827, 46 deg. 

While severe droughts have prevailed over large 
districts in the West, the rain fall at New Orleans has 
been abundant. It is stated that no less than ten and 
six-tenth inches of rain fell during the 24 hours end- 
ing at 6 Pp. M., on the 3d inst. 

A statement furnished by the Chief of Bureau of 
Statistics, of the number of vessels and tonnage of the 
United States, on the 3d of Sixth mo. last, as compared 
with the corresponding date of 1870, shows a gain of 76 
sailing vessels, 158 steam vessels, and 965 unrigged, 
being a total of 1189, with a tonnage of 105,262. 

There have been 14,260,327 lbs. of tea transported 
over the Union Pacific Railway the present year. 

The whaling business is declining in consequence of 
the discovery of petroleum and the manufacture of coal 
oil. In 1868 there were 328 vessels engaged in whal- 
ing, in 1869 there were 311, in 1870, 299, and in 1871 
there are only 249 vessels. 

An approximate measurement in Chicago shows 
sixty miles of streets laid waste in the great fire. Some 
of the Insurance Companies of that city, with assets 
amounting to $3,000,000, have liabilities from losses 
reaching an aggregate of $20,000,000. The Attorney 
General of the State has commenced proceedings against 
these companies. The Chicago Journal is informed 
that the New York creditors of the burnt-out firms are 
very generally satisfied with the settlements they are 
making. 

The Markets, &c—The following were the quotations 
on the 6th inst. New York.— American gold, 111§ a 
112}. U.S. sixes, 1881, 1163; ditto, 5-20’s, 1868, 1135; 
ditto, 10-40, 5 per cents, 109}. Superfine flour, $5.85 a 
$6.25; finer brands, $6.50 a $10.50. No. 1 Chicago 
spring wheat, $1.51; No. 2 do., $1.47 a $1.49; red 
western, $1.57 a $1.60; amber, $1.63 a $1.64; white 
Michigan, $1.66 a $1.70. Western Barley, 77 a 82 cts.; 
Canada, $1.01 a $1.02. Oats, 50 a 54 cts. Western 
mixed corn, 76 a 77 cts.; yellow, 80 cts.; new southern 
white, 85 cts. Philadelphia.—Cotton, 18} a 19} cts. for 
uplands and New Orleans. Cuba sugar, 8} cts. Super- 
fine flour, $5.25 a +5.75; finer brands, $6 a $9. Red 
wheat, $1.55 a $1.60; amber, $1.61 a $1.62; white, 
$1.65. Rye, 97 ets. Western mixed corn, 71 a 73 cts.; 
old yellow, 74a 75 cts. Oats, 48 a 51 cts. Clover-seed, 
10a103 cts. Timothy, $3 a $3.25. The arrivals and 
sales of beef cattle at the Avenue Drove-yard reached 
about 2,000 head. Good cattle were in demand, choice 
selling at 7a 73 cts.; fair to good, 5 a 65 cts, and com- 
mon 3 a 45 ets. per lb. gross. Sheep sold at 5 a 74 cts. 
per lb. gross, and hogs at 53 a 6) cts. per lb. gross. 
Receipts 5,666 head. Chicago.—No. 1 spring wheat, 
$1.23; No. 2, $1.19; No. 3, $1.12. No. 2 mixed corn, 
48 cts. No. 2 oats, 314 ets. Lard, 83 cts. St. Lows.— 
Flour, $5.25 a $7.50. No. 2 red wheat, $1.50 a $1.51; 
No. 3 do., $1.40; No. 4 do., $1.32 a $1.35. Mixed corn, 
42 a 43 cts. Oats, 32 a 34 cts. Lard, 9 a 9} ets. 
Baltimore.—Amber wheat, $1.70 a $1.80; red do., $1.50 
a $1.65. White corn, 70 a 71 cts.; yellow, 68 a 70 cts. 
western mixed, 73 a 74 cts. Oats, 46 a 50 cts. 


FRIENDS’ FREEDMEN’S ASSOCIATION. 

Oar schools in North Carolina and Virginia are about 
starting for the season. 

For the current expenses of maintaining them, board 
and salaries of teachers, &c., we stand pledged. The 
Treasurer has now only about Two Hundred dollars in 
his hands to meet these obligations, thus showing that 
almost the sole reliance is contributions yet to be made. 

In this state of things, we earnestly request any 
Friends who feel called upon to give to this worthy 
cause, to forward their contributions soon to the Provi- 
dent Life and Trust Co., 111 S. Fourth St., Philadel- 
phia, and the various collecting Committees to be care- 
ful to acquaint Friends in their neighborhoods with 
the urgent need of funds to meet pressing engagements. 

James EK. Rhoads, President of the Executive Board. 

Philip C. Garrett, Chairman of the Committee on 

Instruction. 
Richard Cadbury, Treasurer. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Richard Hall, Agent, England, 10s. 
vol. 45, and for John Sadler, 10s., vol. 44, for Alie 
Altham, 15s., to No. 52, vol. 45, for Thomas William 
son, William Walker, Jane Priestman, Robert Bigland 
Elizabeth Williams, William Adair, George M. Goun 
dry, Nancy Ritson, Robert Jackson, Richard B. Brock 
bank, William Dodgson, Martin Lidbetter, Josiah Hall 
Joseph Hall, William Wigham and John Little, 10s, 
each, vol. 45, and for Sarah S. Moss, and Tho 
Jackson, 10s. each, to No. 31, vol. 46. \ 


FRIENDS’ BOOK STORE, 
No. 304 Arch Street, Philadelphia. { 

The first edition of the “ Journal of William Eyans” 
being nearly exhausted, a second edition has been pub- 
lished, and is now for sale at the Book Store. This 
edition contains the Memorial of William Evans, issued) 
by the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia, and has the 
yearly date at the top of each page. 

Prices the same as before, according to the binding, 
Twenty per cent. deduction to those purchasing to sell 
again, 

There are on hand between twenty and thirty copies, 
of the first edition, which will be sold at twenty per 
cent. below the original price. 

FRIENDS’ RELIEF COMMITTEE OF PHILA,, 
For help of Sufferers by Northwestern Fires. 

Information received from various reliable sources, 
principally from members of our own religious Society, 
renders it very evident there will be, during the ap-| 
proaching inclement season, a great amount of suffer- 
ing arising from the dreadful fires which have deyvas- 
tated a very large portion of our north-western country, 
including many small villages and settlements, as well 
as the city of Chicago. Friends in the West who are 
nearer to this scene of suffering, and those in all parts 
of the land, will no doubt endeavor to render such aid. 
as may be in their power. A committee of Friends 
has also been organized in Philadelphia, who will re- 
ceive and forward contributions, taking due care that 
they will be properly applied. 

The following Friends are members of this com- 
mittee, and donations may be forwarded to any one of 
them, or directly to SAmurn R. Surexey, Treasurer, 
at the office of the Provident Life and Trust Co., Phila, 

MArMADUKE C. Cop, 1312 Filbert St. 

CuarueEs Kyans, M. D., 702 Race St. 

WiuirAm Kinsey, 469 Marshall St. 

Henry Hares, 417 Walnut St. f 
Exxiston P. Morris, 4782 Main St., Germantown. 


THE MORAL ALMANAC, FOR 1872, 

Ts now on sale at Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 Arch 
St. Being printed on superior paper, and the Calendar 
from a new fount of type, the attention of Friends is 
particularly called to this publication, A number of 
copies are in printed covers. 

Price, 40 cts. per dozen or 4 cts. a-piece. 

In covers, 50 cts. per dozen or 5 cts, “ 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL FOR INDIAN 
CHILDREN, TUNESSASA, NEW YORK. 


A suitable Friend and his wife are wanted to take 
charge of this Institution, and manage the Farm con- 
nected with it. Application may be made to 

Ebenezer Worth, Marshallton, Chester Co., Pa. 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase P. O., Philadelphia. 
Samuel Morris, Olney P. O., do. 
Joseph Scattergood, 413 Spruce Street, do. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia. 
Physician and Superintendent—JosnHua H. Worta- 
ingron, M. D. . 

Applications for the Admission of Patieiits may be 
made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 3 


Diep, at her residence in Germantown, Philadelphia, 
on the 16th of Eighth month last, Eprra Epen, a much 
esteemed member and elder of Frankford Monthly 
Meeting of Friends, in the 85th year of herage. Through 
a long life, her sound judgment, her consistent, exem- 
plary deportment and religious experience, qualified 
her for much usefulness in the Society of which she 
was a valued member. “ Thou shalt come to thy graye, 
in a full age, like as a shock of corn cometh in his 
season.” 


NO Sn PIN AS 


WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, 
No. 422 Walnut Street. ‘ 
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